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A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIx JOHN. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


HILE busy in her room, Mathilde was interrupted 
by a knock at the door, and the delivery of a large 
box addressed to “Mrs. Stewart.” 

She was on the point of saying that there must 
be some mistake, when, with a start, she remem- 
bered. 

With an uncomfortable anticipation, she opened 
the parcel, and, alone as she was, a vivid flush dyed 
her face as she lifted out a long cloak of brocaded 
velvet, varying in tint from pearly white to deepest 

dove-color. It was edged with soft, gray ostrich feathers, and lined with 

white fur. “In exchange for a soul,” she muttered to herself, and then, as 
though ashamed of the bitterness of the thought, she forced herself to ac- 
knowledge the well-timed thoughtfulness of the gift. se Se 

It was in words of gentle dignity that she thanked Stewart for his gift 
as she stood by the sitting-room fire, dressed for the evening. ; 

He stood beside her, looking down. The crisp waves of her tawny hair 
were drawn back from her low, square forehead, and brightened by the con- 
trast of a black aigrette. ; 

Her low-cut black bodice showed the white curves of her neck. encircled 
by a string of pearls. The soft shimmer of the gray velvet cloak, which hung 
open from her shoulders, acted as a frame to the splendid coloring of face 
and hair. 

“I was right,” he said lightly. “As soon as I saw that thing in a Bond 
Street window, I knew that it would make you look like a Venetian Dog- 
aressa.” 

“But surely Dogaressas must have been like Lady Mayoresses, ‘fair. fat 
and forty,’ ” she jested, though her smile told that she liked the words. 

“This is rather different from our Christmas dinner,” Stewart said, cheer- 
fully, as they took their seat at a small table in the dining-room, that, with 
its red-shaded lights and groups of well-dressed people, had so festive an alr 
to those fresh from the dark discomfort of winter seas. 

They were at no lack for the casual careless talk of those who have been 
thrown together in the intimacy of daily life. 

“Bye-the-bye,” he said, as they loitered over their coffee, “you never 
told me how you had disposed of your victim, poor Hudson. Where did 
you part from htm?” 

“At Euston,” she laughed. ‘He cas rather woe-begone.” 

“The poor boy was dreadfully struck.” and his eyes, as they rested on her, 
seemed to add that it was natural enough. ‘And he was shaken off without 
any address, or such?” he asked, lighting his cigarette. 

“Oh, I told him that I was going to Paris at once, and would write from 

*Begun in August, 1900. 
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there, or ss=—Mething of that kind. I hardly remember what,” she answered, 
carelessly, t- eginning to pull on her long, pearl-colored gloves. 
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“/S conspirator requires a good memory. You'll need to remember every 
worse you Say to Mrs. Herbert,” he said, warningly. 
© 
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She shivered. “It gives me a chill to hear her name! You have never de- 


scribed her to me, though.” 
He thought for a moment. “There is nothing very defin 
describe. She is one of those bleached looking women, wi 


nose, and pale eyes.” 


“But what style is she? ‘Grande dame’ or country squiress? Well- 
dressed or dowdy? One can always stand better to one’s guns with a dowdy 


woman.” 

“She’s certainly not an out-door person, though she’s gr 
ences, and societies and such—her piety is her strongest 
suppose she is well-dressed in a way, though there is nothing smart about 
her, I should say that the prevailing aspect was skimpiness. There is al- 
ways a look as though something were too narrow, or too short, or too 
something.” 

“How graphic!” she commented. Then, pursuing 
suppose that she will pretend to be friendly at first?” 

“Goodness knows! You may be sure that whatever sh 
with one object of keeping her influence over my father, an 
from acquiring any. Never forget that.” _ ; 

“TI shall not forget it,” she said, and the confident smile of 
face. 

He watched her curiously. 

“Tt will be a Homeric combat, if it ever comes to an open battle between 
you two. But we must be going.” 
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her inquiries, “Do you 


e does it will be 
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warfare lit her 


The play that they watched that evening had no tragic figure ot the wo- 
man with a past, dropping her arms and staring out into vacancy. - Stewart 
s of so- 


had taken good care of that. It was one of these flippant comedie 
ciety life, acted by ladies and gentlemen in the smartest of modern attire. 

The wit, the fashions, the audience were all a welcome amusement. and it 
was with the sensations that mark the end of a successful evening that they 
returned to the hotel. 

All the same Mathilde felt her spirits flag as they went towards th 

the old nervousness wes returning with the prospect of a tete-a-tete in that 
little sitting-room upstairs. She had rejected the proposal of supper.and they 
were waiting amongst a little group of returned theater-goers like them- 
selves, for the descent of the lift. It did not need the murmur from Stewart, 
“How tired you look!” to make Mathilde aware that she had grown pale.and 
chill. 
“1 shall not come upstairs yet, "Stewart said. “I must have a smoke before 
[turn in. I dare say that you would like to breakfast in your own room ia 
the morning. Perhaps you will be ready to see me about ten. Good-night!” 
for the lift was there, and people were already crowding into it. : 

All Mathilde’s wanness was lost in a lovely flush of color, brought by a 


e lift, for 


sense of relief. 
“Good-night!”” she responded, with a smile that was almost shy, but Stew- 


art's gravity was somewhat grim. 
He had easily read the meaning of both pallor and flush, and perhaps he 
did not appreciate the implied doubt in his good faith. ; 
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There are mild, sunshinv mornings even in a London winter. Such a one 
came on the following day, and Mathilde dressed herself early to profit by it. 
What woman, freshly landed in England, and with money in her purse, could 
resist the temptation of a morning’s London shopping? 

She had been up early, having much to attend to this morning. First there 
had been a letter to her eldest brother telling him in a somewhat curt fashion 
that on the voyage over, she had met and become engaged to Mr. James 
Stewart, heir to Sir James Stewart, of Orkwell, and had yesterday been mar- 
ried to him, by special license, at the Church of Holy Trinity, Sloane Street. 

This bare statement of facts being completed, she added a few conven- 
tional messages of family amiability, and giving her address, signed her- 
self by her new name, “Mathilde Stewart.” She paused a moment to con- 
sider the effect. 

_ “There is something incongruous in it,” she murmured to herself. “There 
isa great gulf somehow between the ‘Mathilde’ and the ‘Stewart.’ Which will 
get the upper hand—the old Mathilde or the new Stewart?” 

But she had little time for such meditation, for shortly the applicants for 
the maid's place appeared. 

There were three or four—Swiss, French and English, and all apparently 
suitable enough. : 

But Mathilde did not hesitate long, for it is astonishing how soon a minor 
question is settled by one whose mind is filled with weightier problems. 

he chose one, a sallow little Frenchwoman, with a tired face and kind 
eyes. It was the dog-like look in these eyes that decided her, for she felt 
that the woman would be faithful. Just as this interview was closing, Stew- 
art made his appearance with a brisk morning greeting. 

So this is your new maid? I hope that she can come to you this evening, 
for I rather think, if you can manage it, that we ought to go down to Ork- 
well tomorrow morning.” : 

“So soon?” She said, startled. “Oh, ves, I can manage it. You said that 
you could come today?” to the maid, in French. 

“Parfaitement, Madame.” 

“Speak in English,” Stewart said. 

The woman looked puzzled. 

“But Madame said that she would converse with me in French, which she 
speaks like a vraie Parisienne.” 

“But I want to hear your English.” he insisted. 

“Oh, Ido beg million pardons, sir. I know I do speak bad, but bad! But 
Madame was so kind.” She was evidently in fears for her place, but Stewart 
reassured her with a nod. 

“That's all right. Then she'll come tonight,” with a look at Mathilde 
who dismissed the woman kindly. , 

Mathilde was seated in a big arm-chair pulling on her gloves. The room 
was bright with sunshine and fragrant with roses and mignonette. 

“How cozy it seems here!” he said, looking round appreciatively. “Are 
you ina great hurry to go out, or may I chat a bit?” 

“Oh, there='s no hurry,” she agreed placidly. She no longer felt nervous 
with him, ancl had a sense of compunction for her qualms of the day before. 
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“That's right,” and he settled himself with an air of satisfaction in the 
arm-chair opposite. 

“I've had a wire from Orkwell just now, which must have been sent off on 
getting my letter,” he began. ° 

“Your father wishes you to come at once. Welcome home.—Flora.” 

“That effusion, counting the address, must have cost the dear soul a any 
ling. Now, what do you think of wiring that we will go down tomorrow: 

He watched her closely, but if he expected to see any signs of shrinking 
from the crisis, he was mistaken. 

“IT am quite ready to go whenever you think best.’ 
answer. 

“T certainly think that if he shows any anxiety for my presence it 
right, as well as wise, to gratify it. But what about shopping. and suc 
I see you are ready to go out now.” 

“Oh, they are all small matters that can be settled today. 
place some things that were marked with my monogram or initials. 
think that it would seem at all remarkable if | were to turn up ‘/@ bas, 
a brilliantly new dressing-bag and writing-case? Mine have my monogram 


‘ was her composed 


is only 
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on everything.” ‘3 
“Of course not. How stupid in me not to think of it. Come with me 
Drew's now, and let me get you a bag.” et 

. y 


She flushed a bit. “No, indeed, I did not mean that. I have plent by 
money with me, and am going to amuse myself wasting some of it a i 
myself. I dare say that you could get me a cheque cashed in the office ! 
wanted it.” 

“Oh, certainly,” he agreed, dryly, then asked: “I suppose you a 
ting any supply of new clothes?” . a 
“No, my mourning outfit is still new, and I should think, under the cl 
cumstances, all that is necessary?” ] 
“(Quite so,” he agreed, rather absently, strolling to the window- “May 
have a spray of mignonette for my buttonhole?” tere 

“Certainly, if it’s mine to give. It’s very nice having all these flower’ 
about. J was thinking this morning that | had never seen them put Apee 
a hotel.room before.” ; 

“Oh, T told them yesterday to send some in. I thought we needed 4 rm 
after the St. Lawrence.” 

His tone was of the dryest, and his hack was turned, so that he could not 
see the shy flush on her face. 

“Tt was very nice in you to think of it.” she murmured, softly. 

“Well, | must be off to my solicitor’s,” he remarked, and with an U2 
fortable impression that she was ungracious. she assented: “Yes, P&T 
we shall get more done each on our own hook.” ses 

“How sharp and disagreeable Iam growing! It will soon show itself 1m 
my mouth and chin,” she thought, bitterly, as she settled herself in het han- 


re not get 


com- 
haps 


som, 
Perhaps it was some such sentiment of compunction that made her give 


“You look tired,” she said. “Come and sit by the fire and have some 


him so gracious a greeting when he reappeared about dusk. Z 
tea. 
rr — 
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‘“ MATHILDE FELT HER SPIRITS FLAG AS THEY WENT TOWARD THE LIFT.” 


Dvawn by George Bona itz 
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“And you look very ‘comfy,’ ” he said, cheerily, as he settled himself down. 
“A contrast indeed to the dismal, muddy streets. Still, even if dark and 
muddy, ‘they are town. They are all that ever went with evening dress,’ 
and it will take a good dose of civilization yet before I tire of it” _ ; 

“Then you are not homesick for the prairies?” she asked, and having 
asked it, looked as though she felt the question too personal. He did not 
seem to take it so, though. 

“No more prairies for me! Tomorrow it will be the old Orkwell woods 
and lanes. You will like the place, I know.” And then he went on to tell her | 
more than he had yet done of his boyhood’s surroundings and associations. 

That night they went again to the theater, doing so being apparently the 
easiest solution of the problem of how to spend the evening 1n each other's 
society. They wére just leaving the house with the crowd when Mathilde 
said with a start: “Oh, that is Captain Kerr.” 

It was he, there was no doubt of it, coming towards them, 
tral exit. 

That he saw them also was certain, for the expression of hi 
from the self-absorption of solitude in a crowd, into one of int 
ment, merging into indignant coritempt. 

For a moment Mathilde felt his gaze resting upon her in ju 
no sign or word of recognition, then, abruptly wedging himse 
crowd in front, he was lost to sight. 

They turned a glance of silent question to each other, 
tered, fiercely: 

* “Well, of all the impudence! Here, I must go after him!” 
‘have dropped her arm if she had not held his the tighter. 
“Would you make me the subject of a street brawl?” 


and the cen- 


s face changed 
ensc astonish- 


dgment, with 
lf into the 


then Stewart mut- 


And he would 


she said in 4 low, in- 


‘tense voice. iigad tn 
Thus checked he busied himself in silence, getting her into a ©4» 
silence they drove through the noisy streets. ha 
It was not until they stood in the hotel corridor that she spoke W 
laugh. ; 
: : : in- 
“IT think that I shall go to bed, and digest at my leisure the pleasant oP 
ion which our friend has formed of me.” the true 
“Before God, he has no right to it! On my honor, he knows 
facts. was set in 


The outward signs of wrath were gone, but Stewart’s face 
steady lines, and there was a proud ring in his carefully modulatec 


Mathilde was unheeding, though. fica 
“Then he evidently doesn’t like them,” she retorted with a bitter laug”, 


she turned to go upstairs. 


1 voice. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Whatever the keen suffering of the night hours, when Mathilde 
what was an honest man’s opinion of the position in which she haq li 
herself, it was with much the same manner as usual that she met Stee ace 


next morning. The question of Captain Kerr was not reopened, art th 
10 
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Both were busy—he, out of doors; she, in; and it was hurriedly at the last 
that they left the hotel at eleven o'clock. 

Mathilde’s heart rather sank, as she found that they had a carriage to 
themselves, but as Stewart had laid in an abundant supply of papers and 
proceeded to immerse himself in them, she willingly followed suit. 

. Silently they sped westward, through the quiet English landscape, lying 
im varying tints of browns and tawny yellows, and even riverside bits of 
green, under the luminous gray of the wintry sky. . 

Mathilde’s paper had dropped, and her thoughts were in the fleeting win- 
ter landscape. So absorbed was she that her husband's voice startled her. 

Thinking of the difference between this and that frozen white wilderness 
along the C. PR. route? After all, the old country is not such a bad place, 
isit?” It was just what she had been “inking, with all an artist’s apprecia- 
Hon of the soft half-tones of winter; but she was in no mood to admit it. 

I love those white winter stretches, with the bright sky above them,’” she 
answered, coldly. 

“They have a beauty of their own,” he agreed. Then, as though suddenly 
resolving to recognize and face her attitude: 

“Look here. There is no use in ignoring that affair last night. I can see 
how much you minded it.” 

“I hardly see that there is anything to be said about it. The man showed 
plainly enough what he thought of me. That is all.” ; 

Her voice was full of weary bitterness. He flung aside his paper, and 
leaned forward towards her from his opposite corner. 

“It’s not all by any means. What earthly right had he to assume that air 
of outraged virtue? If he didn’t approve of our going to the theater to- 
gether as friends, he might have made a guess that we were married.” 

“Perhaps he did, and thought no better of us for it,” she said, in the same 
tone as before. 

“Why on earth should he not?” he asked, staring at her in amazement, not 
unmixed with anger. 

She too showed more warmth. 

“I suppose he looks on me as a woman who has not scrupled to take the 
legal place which before God belonged to another woman.” 

“That is rather far-fetched to be a man’s view of the matter,” Stewart said, 
with an angry laugh ; then he asked sternly : “Is that what you feel?” 

“Hardly, or I should not be here.” 

The answer was prompt and proud, and his eyes softened at it, though he 
spoke as determinately as before. 

“Whatever opinion he may have evolved from his inner store of self-right- 
eousness, there is only one course open to me—that is to write and inforna 
him of our marriage, and also of the fact that we have no desire for his fur- 
ther acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Stewart looked, as she felt, surprised, and said :— 

“But that might lead to something which would upset the whole scheme.” 

“Hardly that. There is no necessity to give him any address. But even 
if it were to spoil the whole thing, we cannot leave him in any doubt as to 
your position.” 
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A glow of kindliness softened her face with its warmth and light. 

She was ashamed at the remembrance of the bitter thoughts of the night 
watches, when she had judged this man as careless of her honor and his 
own. 

“And it is no such great risk,” he went on. “He is not at all likely to run 
up against any of the Orkwell people, or even to see us again for some time 
to come.” 

“All the same, it is very good in you to risk it,” she said, gently. 

An unmistakable air of gratification responded to her more gracious atti- 
tude, though he only muttered in an abrupt fashion: “Not at all, not at all. 

There was silence for a few moments, and then Stewart began again with 
an evident effort. 

“There is one thing I want to say before we. get there. 
member that if the whole scheme should get blown upon, it ¥ 
a dreadful tragedy after all. 

“Say that the facts came out,and under Flora’s influence. My 
crusty; well, I am a fairly prosperous man in the Northwest. and on my 
father’s death I could always let the place, and get a big rent for the shoot- 
ing. I believe, though, that a very few years more of hard work out there, 
with the Orkwell rent to invest, would enable me to live On the place. 
Would two or three vears as a settler’s wife be a very hard ordeal? 

There was a certain wistfulness in his voice which she might have dee 
tected. if it had not been for the swift vision that came over her of that nee 
on the prairie. haunted by that other woman's sorrow, and with that little 
white cross on the slope against the sky. 

It, was not the dread of long, solitary, winter days, but tl 
Stewart's past, that sent an involuntary shudder over her, tho 
to notice it, put it down to the dread of such hardship. 

She laughed dryly: “We should look rather silly with suc! 
mangué on our hands.” ; 

“It need not necessarily be that.” he said, in rather an ind1s 
with his head turned to stare out of the window. 

She thought that she nad caught those words, but she could 10 
sure, and, puzzled and uncertain, remained silent. - fits and 

They had lunched, they had finished their papers, and chatted by ath 
starts, before, in the early afternoon hours, Stewart began to recognize W 
growing interest the landmarks as they passed. 

At last he said: “Ours ts the next station. There is the begint 
well woods. By heavens. that woman shan’t drive me out from ; 
place without a fight for it!" With which warlike sentiment, he made rey 
to alight. o 

There was an evident air of excitement on the platform amon 
scattered groups of farmer folk and village worthies, and Mrs. Stey in 
ing on, saw her husband, flushed and smiling and visibly toug are, mT 
hearty cheer received him, and he exchanged vigorous handshake, & a 
old friends. Wit S 

The old coachman on the box of the carriage was surreptitiously 
his eyes, and the footman could do nothing but grin helplessly, ” “bing 
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“After all, there is something worth coming home to,” Stewart said, as the 
carriage door shut on them. 

A long drive through upland meadows and sloping beechwoods; a village 
street where the women and children stood at the doors in their Sunday 
clothes, and dipped and curtsied ; a sharp turn into big gates past a lodge, 
and an overarched avenue curving up before them. 

“There is the house,” Stewart said. 
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‘A HEARTY CHEER RECEIVED HIM, AND HE EXCHANGED VIGOROUS HANDSHAKES 
WITH OLD FRIENDS.” 


Draven by George Bonarcitz. 
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Throughout the drive he had taken several side-glances at his wife, but 
if he were looking for signs of nervousness he found none. 

As the carriage swept up the slope to the great entrance door, Stewart 
spoke a few words which fairly took away her breath. : 

“By Jove!” he said, suddenly, as if under some uncontrollable impulse, 
“no one can look at you and say that I have not brought the right mistress 
for such a home.” . 

She stared, and then laughed outright; but before she could think of any 
answer the carriage had drawn up, the massive hall doors were flung open, 
and the gray-haired butler was on the steps. 

It was thus, with her beauty heightened by the glow brought by her hus- 
band’s admiration, that she entered her future home. 

She felt, rather than saw, the stately proportions of the great hall, for 
Stewart had called her attention to the agitated old man, and she was Just 
giving him a kindly greeting when her keenly alert senses were aware of 
the opening of a door, and through that door she saw advancing a woman s 
tall, slim figure in an elaboration of widow's weeds. 

“James,” she said, quickly, to attract Stewart's attention, 
bethought herself that it was the first time she had called her husban 
Christian name. 

A remembrance of curiously searching, pale, prominent eyes: of a flabby 
hand-grasp, and a flabby peck at her check, were what Mathilde always re- 
called of her first meeting with her sister-in-law. The soft, sugary VoIce ee 
which she spoke did not altogether match the coldly searching €¥€S: 

“I meant to be at the door to greet you, but I never heard the carne 
drive up. You poor dear; you must be half frozen. Come in tO the Ebi 
fire.” And she led Mathilde in with the grasp which, though flabby, was a 
tenacious, and drew her to an arm-chair. 

“How good in you to bring me a sister at last, James! 
known how lonely I was,” and she sighed with effusion, still P 
thilde’s hand. : . sow.” he 

“Well, I am afraid that in doing so I had only selfish motives 1 Span oe 
retorted rather grimly, and the remark had such an unseen double meals 
that Mathilde could not refrain from laughing helplessly. Mrs- ” 
looked a bit discomfited, and said rather feebly, “Oh, yes, I suppose av 

Stewart broke the pause by asking gravely: “How is my father? ae 

“Not very well, poor dear, today. I suppose it is the excitement : wi?” 
pecting you. Shall we send and see if he would like you to go tO hae 
she asked. se 

“T will ring,” he answered shortly, and as the butler appeared he sh 
at once, forestalling Mrs. Herbert, to her ill-concealed annoyance Va 

“Ask Sir James if I shall come to him now,” he directed, and th J 
answered with a tremulous attempt at formality : 'e Oo] 

“Sir James’ man has just come to say that he would like to 
once, sir.” Seq _ 

“Very well” and he was leaving the room, when the irrepressible 4 
ring voice was heard: tie a 

“But is not your wife going, too?” 
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“I will go alone now, thank you, and will take Mathilde later,” Stewart 
answered gravely, and his wife saw that he was pale, as though repressing 
some natural feeling at the coming interview. 

At this second snub, Mrs. Herbert seemed to find it harder work than ever 
to keep up her smile, but as he left the room she made a fresh effort. 

“Tam so glad to know your name, dear, for it sounds unfriendly to call 
you Mrs. James. Mathilde! What a pretty name! But not exactly Eng- 
lish, is it?” 

She spoke the word “English” as another might the word “holy.” 

“No, it’s French,” was the uncompromising answer. 

“Oh, yes, of course. We quite expected you to be French, vou know. 
Indeed, I was surprised when you spoke in kenylish. [ thought you would 
look so much more foreign.” 

Mathilde had gathered from her husband’s manner a knowledge of what 
his game was to be, and wishing to play up to it, said, rather sharply: 

“Iam not French, but my mother was.” 

But Mrs. Herbert was not easily sat upon. 

“Oh, aren't you really, dear? How nice, how very nice for me! I have 
been so nervous as to how we should get on together, because I couldn't 
at all fancy what you would be like. never having seen a Canadian; and now 
I see that you are just like any English person, and I daresay that although 
it may seem to you a little strange at first, you will soon feel quite at home 
among us.” 

“Mathilde’s patience was fast wearing out. 

“Thanks, I don’t feel at all strange. It all scems delightfully homelike,’ 
she answered somewhat aggressively. 

“Now nice!” cooed the other. “And to think how I dreaded this meeting. 
It seemed on both sides to have such a shadow of death over it. First my 
dear husband, and then your sweet boy. How I haze felt for you.” 

Her handkerchief was at her eyes now, and Mathilde began to find the 
situation intolerable. 

The room was warm, the air heavy with the scent of hyacinths, and sitting 
in front of the fire with her big fur coat on, she seemed stifling. 

She felt that the other woman meant to take her hand, and that she could 
not bear it. 

“You are very kind,” she said with as much gentleness as she could bring 
into her voice, then rising suddenly : 

“I really must take my furs off.” 

“You poor dear! How neglectful of me! Why you must be weighed 
down with that sealskin all this time! What magnificent fur! In England 
it would have cost a fortune, but I suppose that out there you get it for 
next to nothing.” . 

Mathilde laughed, remembering the price which her father had last year 
paid a Montreal furrier for the coat. while it was evidently the lady’s im- 
pression that South Sea scals were to be shot while walking about on the 
Prairies, 


, 


(To be continued.) 


